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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








Dean Strn—I have been pleased with the plan) 


and comet of your paper; and as | may find oc- 
casion, Fintend, if you insert the following, to make 
you occasionally some small communications. I 


‘ may or may not confine myself to thoughts on re-) 


ligious subjects. 1 feel meh interested in the | 
questions now in discussion and at issue in the the- | 
glogical world; avd if what I shall communicate | 
can be used to any valuable purpose, I shall not) 
regret the time which I may devote to the filling, | 
now and then, a colummin your paper. 


THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 1. 

I fully believe in the divine mission of Christ, } 
that he is the Son of God, the representative of| 
the Father, the “express image of his person;” 
but lam totally unable to find evidence that he is 
God himself. 1 believe as much as any man in 
the spirit of God; but I know not where to gather 
proof that the spirit isa separate being from God 
the Father. ‘U'hat God operates by his spirit, that 
he is one numerically and in essence, that there 
is one Mediator between God and man, “ the man 
Christ Jesus,” that divine titles and attributes are 
given to Christ, and that men are in scripture 
sometimes called gods; these truths are free from 
doubt or obscurity. ‘The Scriptures have given 
me no intimation, that the disciples of Christ con- 
sidered him in any bigher character than their 
teacher and master. ‘He taught them that God 
was no jess his Father than their Father. Nor 
am | able to believe, for 1 can findno proof, that 
Christ claimed equality with God; on the contra- 
ry, he always acknowledged himsceli” subordinate, 
dependent, and unable of himself to do any 
‘‘ mighty works.” 

For a year or two after I left the University, 
} had not examined, and had probably never 
doubted, the truth of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 
{ took for granted that this dectrine belonged of 
right to the orthodox faith in its primitive purity. 
My Minister and the Assembly's Catechism, had 
taught me this from my infancy—I do not recol- 
lect to have read any treatise on the subject, until, 
by searching the Scriptures, and as I trust with a 
good degree of impartiality, | had become conyin- 
ced from them, that this doctrine has not their au- 
thority for its origin or support. The power of 
early associations is undoubtedly very strong, and 
often unyielding. We rarely entirely overcome 
the impressions of youth. We are more or less 
liable to be misenided by prejudice, prepossession, 
and habits of reasoning and reflection. 
desire to know the truth, with equal honesty in 
its pursuit, we judge diametrically opposite on 
the same subjects. ‘The reasoning of this man is 
accounted conclusive by one, while his opponent, 
in the view of avother, has all-the support of truth 
and argument. But if we have an honest heart; 
if our intentions and conduct conform to scripture 
requisition; our speculations, whether orthodox 
or heretical, will mot exclude us from the he.v- 
enly inheritance. ‘The more [| study the scrip- 
tures, and the more | peruse the contreversies of 
great and good men, the more is my charity ex- 
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Vith equal | 





tended; the more do I disapprove all attempts, 
} 


whether open or concealed, to distract more and 





}more the christian world; to establish a system of | 
l exclusion and intolerance; to prevent christian 


intercourse and communion with any who worship 
God, but who cannot receive as scripture doctrine 
what, after prayerful examination, they believe to 
be no other than the unauthorised additions and 
dogmas of fallible men. 

With reference to the doctrine of the trinity, 
my mode of reasoning once was, we are safe in 
believing what we find revealed in scripture : it is 
dangerous to discard a doctrine, which is found 
therein, although we may not be able to under- 
stand it. ‘Taking for granted that this was a scrip- 
ture doctrine, I was in so far a trinitarian. My 
error was, assuming the point in question ; admit- 
ting as true, what requires to be proved. Now 
this, I doubt not, has been and is the error of 
thousands. But, Mr. Editor, 1 think we ought of 
ourselves, to ** judge what is right.”’ to * prove ail 
things,” that we may “held fast that,” and that 
only, “*which is good.” ‘he doctrine of which 
| have been speaking appears not to have been 
thought of by Jesus or his Apostles; it has ever 
been held in the highest estimation by the Church 
of Rome, and to support it, the fire aad the faggot 
have been in frequent requisition. R: 
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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND, No. 4. 
“In the name of heaven,” exclaimed 1, “what will 
be the endofall this?” “Oldbachelors and old a. 
; ; Pi SALMAGUNDY}.. * 
“ Beauty is a fading flower, my dear,” said Mrs. 
L— to her daughter Lydia,as they were pre- 
paring themselves to go to the evening assembly ; 
we should wot pride ourselves upon our beauty, 
nor should we spend so much of our precious time 
in adorning and decorating our persons, for it will 
soon be all the same to us whether we were plain 
or handsome, or whether we were clothed in fac- 
tory Gingham or the richest Satin. Time will 
soon deprive us of our beauty ; and in that “oreat 
day” which is approaching usall, the poer peasant 
girl who is clad in homespun, will, perhaps, fare 
as well as many of those who have laid the whele 
creation under contribution to adorn their bodies.” 
Mrs. L———— had once been handsome ; and al- 
though time had here and there moulded a wrinkle 
and dimned the lastre of a once bright eye, yet 
there was still enough left of the wreck of Joveli- 
ness to convince every beholder of her former 
beauty; and when not in her daughter's presence 
they might even now and then compliment her 
upon her good looks. When young, she had been 
sensible she was handsome, and was nothing !oth 
to hear the praises bestowed upon her beauty, and 
she now saw with sorrow and anguish the devasta- 
tion which time was making in her blooming fea- 
tures. Every artwas resorted to, which “tortured 
thought” could furnish, to wage war with old age, 
and “thine incomparable oil Macasser” of.en 
poured in copivus libations upon her head to pre- 
serve the glossy blackness of her hair, and 
‘In all the glaring impotence of dress,” 
did she “shine forth ” still anxious to attract atien- 
tion and command admiration. Such being her 
character, we see how well her precepts and ex- 
ample agreed ;—how consistent with her desire 
for personal appearance Was the advice which she 
was giving her daughter 











But that daughter was handsome. In the bloom. 
of youth, her cheek glowing with health, and her 
black eyes sparkling with animation; with features 
and form which ever a poet would gaze upon with 
pleasure and call divine. ‘The mother saw in her 
daughter the image of her former self, and regard- 
ed her with feelings far different from those which 
should fill the maternal breast. She saw that her 
daughter received those attentions which were 
formerly bestowed upon her; commanded that 
admiration which she once considered as exclusive- 
ly her own; and had those compliments lavished 
upon her graceiul form and lovely features, which 
it was once “as her meat and her drink” to receive. 
When in company together, all that was said in her 
daughter’s praise gave her pain; and it was evi- 
dent that her envious feelings prompted her to do 
all within her power to destroy the effect and 
weakenthecontrast which her daughter’s presence 
produced. 

Example, thought Lydia, is better than precept, 
and as her mother was more than usually solicitous 
about her dress on this occasion, she, notwithstand- 
ing her mother’s monitorial advice, decked herselt 
out in all the extravagance of fashion; net howevy- 
er without receiving befere she had finished, an- 
other Jecture from her anxioussmother upon the 
foily of following the fashions, and much goodly ad- 
vicewpon the manner in which little girls should 
behave in company.*® 

‘There are many daughters who are placedin the 


whog they have always been taughtte look up te as- 
their guides and patterns, igdulging themselyes in 
all the extravagance of dress, following every idle 
fashion which the jancy of the interested mantua- 
maker can devise, and is it strange that they too 
should waik in the same path? |s it singular that 
they should follow an example which is continually 
before their eyes? the example too of their pa- 
rents, who they have been trained up to respect 
and obey. 

it certainly appears to me, that if parents would 
seta better example to'their children, if they were- 
lese desirous alwut “being in style” themselves, 
jwe sould net see-so many young misses, hardly 
out of the nursery, dashing about in. allt he folly 
aad extravagance ef dress. ° 

*] have understood that Mrs. FE was: to hare 
had a new Leghorn to wear on this oocasion, but lier 
busband was unable to get his note discounted at the 
bank, which deprived her of the pleasure of appearing: 
out in. a. “whole flat.” 

—— 


From the National Intelligencer; July 24 


It is stated that Mr. Moses B. Moody, a native of 
Haverhill, (Mass.) who died at Philadelphia on 
Monday last, has bequeathed the sum of ¢1 2000 to 
charitable institutions,.as follows: 





To the Pennsylvania ffospita}, $5000 
To the Orphan Asylum, 2000 
To the Pennsylvania lnstitution fer the 

Deaf and Dumb, 1008 





How much more wise and use! a manner is. 
| this of disposing of post-obituary wealth, than giv- 
ing it to Missionary lostitutions! We envy this man, 
the blessings which will follow his aame, and hel. 
‘low it in a nation’s estimation 


same’ situation with Lydia, They see their parents,» 
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( 66 ) 
_ A LETTER UPON THE TRINITY. ! Objections to Unitarian Christianity, considered. 
Written by a Gentleman in Charleston, (S. C.) to his (coxcLuDED.) 


friend in New-Bedford, and by his permission aow BS j 
published. ‘It was our purpose to consider one more ob- 


Ear Sir, : \jection to our views, viz. that they give no conso- 

It is now some time since I have had the pleas- lation in sickness and death. But we have only 
ure of hearing from you personally, or of writing time to express amazement at such a charge. 
you, and Iam now stimulated to write you in the What! a system which insists with a peculiar en- 
hope of drawing something more from you on-The- ergy on the pardoning mercy of God, on his uni- 
ological subjects, aud particularly on the subject of versal and parental love, and on the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The more I study it. the more I am a resurrection and immortality—such a system un- 
interested in it,and the more I find thereis to learn; able to give comfort? It unlocks infinite springs 
and this makes me the more anxious to collect the of,consolation and joy, and gives to him who prac- 
opinions of others on this most interesting and irn- tically receives it,a living, overflowing, and un- 
portant subject. Those who believe in the dec- speakable hope. Its power to sustain the soul in 
trine of the Trinity necessarily envelope it in'death has been often tried; and did we believe 
mystery, and there is an end to all improvement. dying men to be inspired, or that peace and hope 


. 


i 





They yield their assent to a doctrine which they.in the last hours were God’s seal to the truth of, 


Aa 
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cannot (in their own epinion) comprehend, and to doctrines, we should be able to settle at once the 
mysteries which they cannot unrayel—of course controversy about Unitarianism. A striking ex- 
remain supine during the rest of life. Tobefully ample of the power of this system in disarming 
Satisfied as to the fact, whether Jesus Christ is death, was lately given by a young minister in a 
actually the great God, and an object of religious neighboring town,* known to many of our readers, 
worship—is to me a subject of such moment, that and singularly endeared to his friends by eminent 
I am astonished it should have been so little inves- Christian virtue. [1c was smiiten by sickness in the 
tigated, by those especially, who have named the midst of a useful and happy life, and sunk slowly to 
name of Christ. [the grave. His religion, and it was that which has 
There seems however, at present much doing on now been defended, gave habitual peace to his mind, 
this subject—there is now much written and much | and spread a sweetamile over his pale countenance. 
preached; a spirit of inquiry is every where gaining | He retained his facuities to his last hour; and when 
ground, and it is fondly to be hoped that the re- ideath came, having lett pious counsel to the young- 
formation which was begun by Luther and Calvin,' er members ot his family, and expressions of grat- 
and which has been stationary almost 300 years, itude to his parents, he breathed out life in the 
may now be completed, and no doubt, willere long, language ot Jesus—* Father, into thy hands | com- 
result in the universal establishment of Unitarian-| mit my spirit.’ Such was the end of one who 
ism, in its fullest extent, comprehending all the held, with an unwavering faith, the great princi- 
doctrines of the Bible, as opposed to Calvinisin. | ples which we have here advanced: and yet our 
Your ideas on tha subject of the trinity appear dectrine has no consolation, we are told, for sick- 
fo me far more rational and consistent than they ness and death! 
did ten or twelve years ago. It is no doubt the} We have thus endeayonred to meet the objec- 
result of minute investigation and more particular | tions which are commonly urged against our-views 
inquiry. It appears to me there is no consistent | of religion; and we have done this, not to build 
view of the sacred Scriptures which we can take, up a party, but to promote views ot christianity, 
that will admit Christ to be any thing more than; which seem to us particularly suited to strengthen 
the Son of God. men’s faith in it, and to make it fruitful of good 
The Christian Disciple and Theological Re-| works and holy lives. Christian virtue, christian 
view, published every two months at Boston, L) holiness, love to God and man, these are all 
think a well edited and yery valuable work. I| which we think worth contending for; and these 
wish you were (if you are not) a subscriber to it.| we believe to be intimately connected with the 
F am too far on this side of you, er | would send it! system now maintained. If in this we err, may 
to you. Lam much pleased with the Dialogues, God discover our error and disappoint our efforts. 
between Coheleth and Philalethes, published in, We ask no success, but what He may approve— 
the Philanthropist. I shewed them to our ac-|no proselytes but such as will be improved and 
complished sebolar, and Unitarian Divine, Mr. rendered happier by the adcption of our views.” 
Gilman, who was much pleased with them, and *Rey. John E. Abbot, of Salem. 
wished there was more of it. I should be happy ee 
to receive all the numbers, and wish you would! pj.25.) Watson onthe Doctrines of Christianity. 











-. 
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send them to me. 

Pray do you receive the Unitarian Miseellany 
regularly, also the Southern Intelligencer, and the 
Unitarian Defendant; if you do not, | beg you 
will let me knew. What do you think of the lat- 
ter? it hae thus jer (including the 5th number) 
been wholly written by Mr. Gilman, and has had 
the eifect to silence the Intelligencer for a month. 
It has, however, come out again in the last num- 
ber, in a piece headed Pretessor Norton, which 
wish you would answer, as you are weil acquaint- 


ed with ail the controversy, and forward to me—If 


not soomer answered, shall appear in the De- 
fendant. 

The Southern Intelligencer has become so-scur- 
vilous and abusive, since edited by Mr. Jones, 
Jate a Lawyer in Aibany, (now a flaming Calvinist- 
ic preacher) that 1 must apologize to you for hav- 
ing troubled you with it in time past. I should 
not have done it, had I not known, that you like 
to read both sides. Yours, &c. 

=—_s 





When we speak concerning the truih of reveal- 
ed religion, we include not only the certainty of 
the divine missions of Moses and of Jesus, but the 
nature of the several doctrines promuigated by 
them to mankind. Now you may ask me, what 
ithese doctrines are? L know what they are to me; 
| but pretending to no degree of infailibility, | think 
jit safer to tell you where they are contained, than 
iwhat they are. ‘They are contained in the Bible ; 
‘and if, in the reading of that book, your senti- 
| ments concerning the doctrines of Christianity 
‘should be different trom those of your neighbour, 
lor from those of the church, be pursuaded on your 
part, that infallibility appertains as little to you, as 
‘it does to the church of which you are a nember, 
or to any individual who differs from you. ‘l’owards 
ithe church, you ought to preserve reverence and 
jrespect ; and in your public teaching, you ought 
‘not, whilst you continue a misister in it, to disturb 
‘the public peace, by opposition to its doctrines ; 
land towards individuals, of whatever denomina- 





| 


- a. ed , | tion of christiaas they may be, who differ from 
Catstom is the plague of wise men, and the idel of feols. | } } 











you, you ought to preserve charity of thought, 
and courtesy of conduct; and if you do this, your 
discordance -of opinion will be attended with no 
mischief, public or private. 

Many learned men. have bestowed much use- 
less labour in defining what are the fundamental 
verities of the christian religion; useless I esteem 
it, because the same things are not fundamental to 


{all men, and there is no infallible judge of contro- 


versy to settle the disputes which may arise. A 
papist believes the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
of worshipping of images, of invocation of saints, 
of purgatory, of the inzalvability (if the word may 
be admitted) of heretics, and of the infgMlibility 91 
popes, councils, and churches, to be ftiidamentat 
doctrines; a protestant does not betieve any ot 
these doctrines to be fundamental. Protestants 
differ from each ot®er in their sentiments con- 
cerning the eucharist, concerning the trinity, con- 
cerning satisfaction, original sin, and personal pre- 
destination ; but the wisest amongst them do not 
esteem any particular opinion concerning any of 
these points, to be so tundamentally right, that 
salvation will not belong to those who think oth- 
erwise. 

Personal predestination appears to many to be 
a doctrine tull of impiety and despair. They 
think it impious, as it represents God to be a blind 
or malignant being; blind, if he dooms a man to 
eternal destruction, without knowing whether he 
will do good or evil; and malignant, if, knowing, 
he makes no distinction in his decrees between 
them who obey, and them who disobey him.—- 
They think it a doctrine pregnant with despair ; 
for now to be persuaded that you are inevitably 
doomed to everlasting punishment, that no future 
rectitude of conduct, uo penitence for what is past, 
no supplication, no intercession, nothing which 
can be done by yourself, or by. any other for you, 
can in the least avail to the altering of your tate ; 
what is this, say they, but to overwhelm the soul 
with the blackness of despondent horrer ? [s it not, 
they ask, a more impious- doctrine than that of 
Epicurus ? For that represented God as not trou. 
ling himself in the government of the world, as 
making no distinetion between the righteous and 
the wicked, as suffering boih to die and become 
extinct? but this represents him as consigning t9 
everlasting torments, those whom he had from ail 
eternity, determined to condemn. 

This doctrine, which St. Chrysostom amongst 
the ancients, and Arminius amongst the moderns, 
reprobated as unworthy of*God, has been zealous- 
ty maintained by Calvin and St. dustin. In my 
humble judgment, they have done great service 
io christianity, who have erdeavoured to shew 
that it is not founded in seripture. For nothing 
has contributed more to the propagation of deism, 
than the making doctrines abhorrent from reason, 
parts of the christian system. ‘here may be 
doctrines above reason; but nothing, which is 
evidently contrary to reason, can ever be jusily 
considered ag a part of the christian dispensatior. 

CONTRAST OF SOCRATES AND CHRIST. 
PROM ROUSSEAU’S EMILF. 

“I confess, that the majesty of the Scriptures as. 
tonishes me, the holiness of the Gospel touches my 
heart. Lxamine the books of philosephers, with 
alltheir pomp: what are they even when remote- 
ly compared with this! 

“Can a boek at once so sublime and simple, be 
the work of men? Can he, whose history it records, 
be but a mere man? Does it contain the language 
of an enthusiast, or of an ambitious partizan? 
What mildness, what purity in his manners; what 
persuasive grace in his instructions; what eleva- 
tion in his maxims; what profound wisdom in hie 
discourses 3 what increnuity, and 


what qnickness, 


what justice, in his answers; what controul over 
his passions; where is the man, where is the sage, 
who knows thus to act, to suffer, and to die, with- 
out weakness and without ostentation? 

* When Plato painted his imaginary just man 
covered with all the disgrace of vice, and worthy 
of the highest reward of virtue, he drew the ex- 
act picture of Jesus Christ. ‘he resemblance is 
30 striking that the fathers perceived it: and in- 
deed, it is impossible to mistake it. What preju- 
dice, what blindness, is he guilty of, who dares to 
compare the son of Sophroniscus [Socrates] with 
tae Son of Mary! Whata distance is there between 
them! Socrates, dying without pain, without ig- 
nominy, easily sustained to the last his character; 
and if this composed death had not honored his life, 
one would have doubted whether Socrates, with 
all his genius, was any betterthanasophist. ‘He 
invented morals,’ says one. Others had put them 
in practice before |wm; he did no more than re- 
commend what they had executed; he merely, 
formed precepts drawn from their examples.—_ 
Aristides had been just, before Socrates had said. 
what justice was; Leonidas had died for his coun- | 
fry, before Socrates had made patriotism a duty; 
Sparta was sober before Socrates had commended 
sobriety; before he had defined virtue, Greece , 
abounded with virtuous characters. But where 
did Jesus obtain his sublime and pure morals, of 
which he alone has given us the lesson and the. 
example? From the bosom of the most furious fa- , 
naticism the highest wisdom made itself heard ; 
and the simplicity of the most heroic virtue hon- | 
ored the vilest of the human race. 

“The death of Socrates, tranquilly moralizing | 
with his friends, is the mildest one could wish; | 
that of Jesus expiring in torments, blasphemed, | 
railed at and execraied by all ranks, is the most 
horrible one could conceive. Socrates, upon re- 
ceiving the poisoned cup, blessed him who pre- 
sented it, and who wept: Jesus, in the midst of 
agonizing punishment, prayed Jer his blood-thirsty ' 
murderers, if the death of Socrates be that’ 
of a sage, the life and death of Jesus is that of a 
God. 

“ Do we say that the history of the Gospel is 
invented to entrap? My friend, it is not thus that 
men invent; and the deeds of Socrates, of which! 
no one has the least doubt, are less attested than 
those of Jesus Christ. [n fact it is merely avoid- 
ing the difficulty without overcoming it: it would 
be more inconceivable that anumber of men should 
have agreed te form such a book, than that asin- 
gle mau should have furnished them with the sub- 
ject. No Jewish authors had ever before discoy- 
ered either this language or these morals: and’ 
the Gospel has such great, striking, and perfectly 
inimitable marks of trath, that the inventor would | 
he a much greater man than the hero.” 


Yes: 





Christian Philanthropist. 

NEW-BEDFORD, SEPTEMBER 3, 1822. 
Lhe Biography of Ilustrious Men. 

The philanthropist is never more pleasingly 
employed than when contemplating the characters | 
of those who have exerted their talents to orna- 
ment and improve human nature. So much dowe) 
owe tothe torce of example, that it is impossible, | 
in fact, ever to altach mankind to the idea of vir-! 
tue, until it is exhibited in the spotless lives and | 


glorious actions of individuals. ‘Then, and then 





| 
| 





only it is, that esteem, affection, respect, reverence, 
admiration, and all the generous and tender senti- 
ments of our nature are called forth, and summon-) 
ed to the task ef selecting from the model betore 
them, whatever is beautiful in idca and magnanim- 
ous in conduct! With what rapture do we listen 
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to the orater and historian while picturing forth in| 


sublime expressions, the exalted virtues of those 
who have lived and died in an honorable and be- 


‘eoming manner! Yes! It is then that the virtuous 


living, the hallowed dead, and all that is worth re- 
membrance in the departed ages, passing in re- 
view before us, teach a solemn. lesson to the soul, 
which nothing else can teach, and speak to it ina 
language to which it is hazardous and shameful 
not to listen. What do they say to us? * Ye crea- 
tures of the dust, and at the same time, ye highly 
gifted spirits, is Virtue but a name? Is it not the 
eternal destiny of the soul and the source of all its 
delight? Are worldly p'easures, honors, riches, 
beauty, aught but fleeting shadows that dance be- 
fore the mind like the gay visions of a midnight 
dream? Have you, mortals, made a rapid progress 
in wisdom since the ancient days? There have 
been men, there haye been heroes, philosophers, 
statesmen, saints and martyrs, who have raised 
themselves to a place in the skies by their sanctity 


and talents; their pictures hang from the ceilings 


of your halls, their busts meet you in the great 
buildings which curiosity leads you to visit; their 
lives are praised by orators, their exploits are 


‘chanted by poets, their forms are imitated by 


sculptors, their names are engraven on pillars of 


‘jasper, or on monuments of marble; but who is 


there, alas, among ye, that remembering their 


virtues, is willing to transfer them'to his own bo- 


som, or trembles not to strike out to himself paths 
as new and glorious as the ones they travelled? If 
there is any such, let him appear. If he is a 
true and choice spirit, let him rise and take his 
place among them; let him start from the point 
where they stopped, let him march onward to the 
limits, if such there be, of wisdom and glory—if 
not, when his lamp of life is extinguished, he shall 
no longer be known in the records of man, the 
shadows of night shall hover o’er him, his name 
shall descend to the tomb without honor, and the 


immortal choir shall raise no shout at the release of 


his spirit.” If such be the voice of the passing ages, 
says the man of virtue, their last expression was 
not aimed at me. I have planted my standard 
high on the ruins of my former evil affections; 
there is nothing in vice that | do not abhor; there 
is nothing in virtue that [ dare not do; there is 
nothing in wisdom that [ will not strive to win; 


your memory, ye illustrious dead, has a place in 


my heart; your example, ye virtuous living, is 
the loadstar of my hopes; my actions are intended 
to take hold on each other; the past are to live 
in the present, the present in the future, all are 


‘to be cast in a divine mould, and to be fashioned 


hy the skill of the artist into an immortal transcript 
for successive generations to admire and imitate. 

Thus the contemplation of illustrious characters 
produces in the human breast the transports of an 
enthusiasm which excites to the performance of 
great and generous deeds. It is a sentiment which, 
when once kindled within us, will never cease to 
burn there. Itnevercan be extinguished. What 
ravishing reftections, what holy desires, what ar- 


} . . 
, dent hopes, what tender emotions, what determin- 


ed resolutions, what high and lofty efforts, has not 
the desire of equalling some distinguished philos- 


ophers and heroes often produced! What acts of 


virtue, what heights of piety, what creations of 
genius, what trophies of liberty do we not owe to 
the recollections of the past, and to the fancies we 
conjure up among the tombs! Yes; here itis that 
virtue triumphs. She asks for no laurels in the 
path she treads. She flies far above the opinion of 
posterity that pursues her. She seeks no rewards 
of piety, except in the good actions she performs ; 
ner of knowledge, except in the true principles 
she acquires, nor desires to imitate men except so 


| far as they resemble God! 





So irepottant an incitement to viftue being fur- 
nished by the great and good actions of exemplary 
men, I shall take the liberty to present to the pub- 
lic now and then, some biographical sketches of 
distinguished writers, philosophers and divines, im 
different countries, and especially such as are lit- 
tle known, whose example it may be worth our 
while to study and copy, as far as may be, inte 
our own lives. Indeed, { know of no method by 
which essays of amusement and instruction address- 
ed to that indiscriminate mass of people, who go 
to make up the readers of a periodical journal, can 
better sieze hold of the attention, on points of the 
greatest utility aud interest, than through those 
bright instances of human excellence, which his- 
tory and observation are continually presenting te 
our view. In order not to be tedious, as I might 
be, were I to pursue a regular series, i shall have 
no regard to chronology, but. shall pass from age 
to age, and from country to country, selecting here 
and there such an individual as | think will be 
most likely to win over my readers to the pursuit of 
wisdom and virtue. Such ought to be their only 
pursuit, for none other is worthy of man! 








COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The usual exercises took place at Harvard Uni- 
versity on Wednesday last, and were attended, it is 
said, by a4 numerous audience. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 58, and of 
Master of Arts upon 39 gentlemen, in course. 

The Honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. was 
conferred on the following gentlemen: 

John Quincy Adams, Stephen Elliot, of South- 
Carolina, and Sir James Macintosh. 

The Honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the following gentlemen : 

Rey. John Cushing; Rev. John Pierce, of Brook- 
line; Dr. Edward Copleston, Provost ot Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. . 

The Honorary degree of M. D. was confered on 
Dr. Lemuel Koliock, of Georgia, and Dr. Thomas 
T. Hewson, ot Pennsylvania. 

The oration and poem before the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Society on Thursday were received with ap- 
plause by a large and fashionable audience. Ora- 
tion by William J. Spooner, Esq. Poem by O. W. 
B. Peabody, Esq. 

The following young gentlemen obtained the 
Boylston prizes for elocution: Hbenezer D. Child 
and James A. Kendall, of the Senior Class, first 
prizes; Edward B. Emerson and Samuel! Parker, 
of the Junior Class, and John Wright, of the Sen- 
ior Class, second prizes. 


———- | 








MARRIED, 

In Freetown, Mr. Ephraim Winslow to Miss Amey 
Terry. 

In JZ'aunton, Mr. Otis Nichols, of Rehoboth, to Miss 
Betsey Walker, daughter of Mr. Neheiwiah Walker, 
of Wellington. 

In Nantucket, Mr. Peleg S. Folger to Mrs. Nancy 
Fanning, daugliter of the late Hon. Thaddeus Coffin. 

In Newport, on Wednesday evening, 21st ‘ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Patten, Robert Sedgewick, Esq. of N. York, 
to Miss Elizabeth Dana Ellery, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Ellery, Esq. of that town. 

In Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Parkman, Mr. William 
W. Colesworthy to Miss Ann Maria Bucknam. 

In Dorchester, Mr. John Wright to Mise Mary Free- 
man. 

fn Brighton, Mr. Eli Saunderson to Miss Marinda 
Thwing. 

In Wesiford, Mr. Andrews Breed, merchant, of 
Charlestewn, to Miss Susan Davis, daughter of the late 
Mr. Jonathan Davis. 





DIED, 
In Fairhaven, 10th ult. Miss Hannan Simmons, 
aged 44, daughter of Capt. Ephraim Simmons. 
In Little Compton, R. I. Mr. Jethro Briggs, son of 





Job Briggs, Esq aged 26. 














~ POETRY. 


FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 





THE VILLAGE MOURNER. 

1S ee in this calm, sequester’d spot 

Delight and peace once reign’d ; 
No sorrow knew this cheerful grot— 
No aching heart complain’d, 
\When modest dawn awoke the day 
And cheer’d the dewy grove, 
’T was with new joys to strew my way, 
For all my life was Love. 
So when to shun the noontide ray 
We sought the cool retreat, 
We pass’d the fleeting hour away 
In converse—O, how sweet! 
Nor less at eve, when o’er yon heath 
With lingering pace we mov'd, 
Fiow bless'd was I, for every breath 
Spoke how Lavinia lov'd. 
But now, alas! bow chang’d the scene 
The gloom | feel, how deep! 
‘The bow’r which once was pleasure’s fane, 
t now frequent to weep. 
Vor fell disease, with ruthless pow'r 
{fas snatch'd her from my sight; 
And all Tlow’d, in tuckless hour 
Doom’d to the grave’s long night. 
Hear then my suflerings, silent shade ! 
Ye breezes, catch my sigh 
For there my dear Lavinia’s laid 
No more to bless these eves. 
The mori me a dreary waste, 
Fach day frésh woes tye prov'd, 
And sorrow’s bitterest dregs I taste 
In losing al! I lovw’d. 


se 


S. 








Mr. WiniTaAKER—I send yon the following anecdotes, 
which, if they please you, [ will thank you to insert 
in the Philanthropist. D. 


ANECDOTE.—A young man sitting in a graye- 
yard on the torab of his tather, who had left him a 
jarge estate, entered into the following discourse 
with the son of a poor man, whose tather was bu- 
ried in the same place :—The tomb of my father 
is of marble, his epitaph is written in letters of 
gold, and the pavement round about is of mosaic 
work: But how mean is the tomb of thy father! 
'T'wo stones, one at the head, and another at the 
feet, and afew handfuls of earth upon his body.— 
The poor lad replied, hold thy tongue ; ere thy 
father shall be able to move the stone in the day 
of judgment, by which he is covered, my father 
shall have arrived in Paradise. 








Anecdote of Mr. Hogarth—A few months before 
this ingenious artist was seized with the malady, 
which deprived society of one of its most distin- 
guished ornaments, he proposed to his matchless 
pencil the work he has entitled his Tail Piece: 
the first idea of which is e2id to have been started 
in Company, while the convivial glass was circu- 
lating round his own table. “My next undertak- 
ing ( end of all things.” 


(said Hogarth) shall be the 
li that is the cas » a plied one of his friends. 


your business will soon be finish rd, for there will 
be an end cf the painter. There will so, answer- 
ed Hogarth, sighing heavily, and therefore the 
sooner ny Work is done the better. Accordingly 
he began the next day, and contiuued his design 
with a diligence that indicated an apprehension he 
atonal at ti che had ce mpleted it. This 
however, he did in the mos: ingenious manner, by 
grouping every thing which could denote the-end 


of all things, viz: 
A broken bottle: an old br 


stump ; 


) . 


oom, wore to the 
tanuld tire-lock; acracked 





( 68 ) 


bell; a bow unstrung; a crown crumbled in piec- 
‘es; towers in ruins; the sign-post of a tavern call- 
ed the world’s end, tumbling ; the moon in her 
wane; the map of the globe burning; a gibbet 
falling, the body gone, and the chains which held 
it, dropping down; Phebus and his horses being 
dead in the clouds; a vessel wrecked ; Time with 
his hour-glass and scythe broken, a tobacco pipe 
in his mouth, the last whit going out; a play book 
opened with * exeunt omnes” stampt on the corner; 
an empty purse ; and a statute of bankruptey tak- 
en out against nature: So far so good, cried Ho- 
garth; “ Nothing remains but this,” taking his 
pencil in a sort of a prophetic fury, and dashing 
off the similitude of a painter’s palette broken: 
“ Fints,”’ exclaimed Hogarth, the deed is done, all 
is over!” 

It is very remarkable, and a well known fact, 
that, he never again took the paletie in his hand. 
It is a circumstance less known perhaps, that he 
died in about a year after he had finished this ex- 


? 


traordinary tail 


' 


t 


nece, 





7 CLIM.LX. 

At the conclusion of the American Revolution, 
Dr. Franklin, the English Ambassador, and the 
French minister Vergennes, dining together ai 
Versailles, a toast from each was called for and 
agreed to. The British minister began with 

George 111—Who like the sun in his meridians 
spreads a lustre throughout, and eralightens the world: 

The French minister followed with 

The illustrious Louis XVI—Who like the moon 
sheds his mild and benignant rays on, aod influences 
the globe! 

Our American Franklin then gave 

Grorce Wasninaton, Commander of the American 
Army—Who like Joshua of old, commanded the sun 
and moon to stand still, and they obeyed hirn. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE THUILLERIES, 
AT PARIS. 

This superb building, once the residence of all 
the pomp und magnificence of royalty, since the 
fatal scene of revolutionary turbulence, anarchy, 
and murder, and once the abode of the First Consul 
of the French Republic, takes its name from the 
tilekilns (Yualeries) which formerly occupied the 
ground on which it now stands. 

It is situated behind the ancient palace of the 


celebrated for containing one hundred and eighty 
models-of fortresses situated in France, and other 
countries, and executed by the artists with uncom- 
mon accuracy. It is composed of one range of 
buildings, with a dome in the middle, and a pavil- 
ion at each extremity. The large space in front 
is divided into three courts, the whole adorned 
with columns, pilasters, and various ornaments. In 
ihe rear of the palace are pleasant and extensive 
gardens, tastefully laid out in fine walks, planted 
with evergreens, and embellished with parterres. 
The beauty of the gardens is considerably height- 


The terrace, towards the river Seine, is one 


with three rows of trees. above one hundred 
ches long, and eighty-four broad, commanding a 
most delightful prospect over the adjacent country. 

On the bank of the river, beyond the Thuil- 
leries, is the place distinguished by the na 
Le Cours, composed of four rows of elms, eighteen 
hundred paces in length, and forming three ave- 
nues, which, taken together, are one hundred and 
twenty feet in breadth. 
tre, which is the broadest, affords sufficient space 
for six coaches to pass a-breast. In the midst of 
the Cours is a large ring, encompassed with trees, 





Louvre, to which it is joined by a long gallery, | 


ened by three fountains, and an octagonal canal. 


at the same distance from each other as in other 
parts of the walks 
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of the most charming walks in Europe, planted | 
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The avenue in the cen-| 
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‘The palace contains a magnificent theatre, and 
a chapel remarkable for the elegance of its inter- 
nal decorations, The Elysian Fields, situated near 
the gardens, are a very considerable addition to 
the magnificence and accommodations of the 
whole. 

When Catherine de Medicis conceived the 
idea of erecting the building, she employed Phil- 
ip de L’Orne as the architect, who has both by the 
plan and the execution, raised himself to the 
highest degree of eminence inthe art. The lon- 
ic order on the ground floor has been long and de- 
servedly admired as a chef-d’euvre. The stair- 
case, which was allowed to be the second excel- 
lence of the structure, was taken away by Lewis 
XIV. who has been reproached for that measure, 
although it became necessary to his plan for the 
completion of the works, since it obstructed the 
view tothe gardens. The front is, indeed, extend- 
ed, to more than twice its original leng¢th, and 
the building is raised.a whole story ; but, though 
these improvements have a very fine effect ata 
distance, the eye, when near, instantly distinguish- 
es the old work from the new, not so much by its 
decay, as by its superier elegance. , 

The celebrated Andrew le Notre laid the first 
design of the gardens of the Thuilleries ; and, had 
they been completed according to his plan, they 
would have rivalled those of Versailles. They 
are however, in their present state, very elegant- 
ly, as well as commodiously, laid out. The walk 
of the Great Terrace cannot be easily equalled : 
it aflords a variety of pleasant prospects of the 
Seine, the city, and the surrounding country. The 
view from the principal entrance of the building 
combines, at once, the grand and the delightful. 
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DIED, 

In Middleborough, Mr. Carvin Repnine, aged 34, 
leaving a wife and five small children to mourn his 
early exit.—Mrs. Mercy Penson, wife of Mr. Jolin 
Benson, aged 54; by whose sudden death the bereaved 
family, society and the church are deprived of a val- 
uable and ornamental member. 

In Taunton, 22d ult. suddenly, Capt. Barzillai King, 
of Raynham. aged 56—Mise Sally Warren. aged 21, 
daughter of Mr. Noah Warren—2ith, Mr. Zepheoiah 
Gary jun. aged 44. 

In Nantuchet. Mrs. Eliza Jenks, aged 21. wife of 
Mr. Samuel H. Jenks, and daughter of Mr. James Wii- 
liams, of Boston. 

In Boston, Nathanie) Folsom, yeungest son of John 
W. Folsom, Eeq. aged 23--an amiable, promising young 
man. 

lo Dorchester, John Roies, Fsq. aged 76. 

In Cambridgeport, Miss Sally Clark, aged 20, fourth 
daughter of Mr. John Clark. 

In Sudbury Avge. Ist, Mr. Jona. Smith, aged 78. 
enemas 


SHIP NEWS. 
PORT OF NEW-BEDFORD. 


ARRIVED, 
26ih— Brig Planter, Long, from the Western Islande 
with 150 bbls, oi! to J. A. Parker, and about 150 on 
freight, for several persons. 
Also. sl Ops Julian, Gibbs, Albany : Butler, Gifford 


~ 
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per- | New-York. 


27th—Sch. Humming-Bird, Baker, from @ mackere} 
voyage, with 100 bbis; sloop Bedford, Hitch, Boston 
Sehr Industry, Rider, Philadelphia; slo 


Owes) 
Qh th 


me of | Morning-Star, Bradiord, from Mount-Desert, wa 


lumber. 
Cleared-—Sloop Poniona, Akin, for Boston. 
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TERMS QF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, payabic 
half-yearly in advanee. : 

(cz~ ALE letters and communications must be di- 
rected, “ Editor of the Christian Philanthropist, Nev 

Bedford,” aud the Postage on them be raip. 














